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PRAGMATISM’S CONCEPTION OF TRUTH? 


: 
HEN Clerk-Maxwell was a child it is written that he had a 
mania for having everything explained to him, and that 
when people put him off with vague verbal accounts of any phe- 
nomenon he would interrupt them impatiently by saying, ‘‘ Yes; but | 
I want you to tell me the particular go of it!’’ Had his question 
been about truth, only a pragmatist could have told him the par- 
ticular go of it. I believe that our contemporary pragmatists, espe- 
cially Messrs. Schiller and Dewey, have given the only tenable ac- 
count of this subject. It is a very ticklish subject, sending subtle 
rootlets into all kinds of crannies, and hard to treat in the sketchy 
way that alone befits a publie lecture. But the Schiller-Dewey view 
of truth has been so ferociously attacked by rationalistie philosophers, 
and so abominably misunderstood, that here, if anywhere, is the 
point where a clear and simple statement should be made. 

-I fully expect to see the pragmatist view of truth run through 
the classic stages of a theory’s career. First, you know, a new 
theory is attacked as absurd; then it is admitted to be true, but 
obvious and insignificant; finally it is seen to be so important that 
its adversaries claim that they themselves discovered it. Our doce- 
trine of truth is at present in the first of these three stages, with 
symptoms of the second stage having begun in certain quarters. I 
wish that this lecture might help it beyond the first stage in the eyes 
of many of you. 

Truth, as any dictionary will tell you, is a property of certain 
of our ideas. It means their ‘agreement,’ as falsity means their 
disagreement, with ‘reality.’ Pragmatists and intellectualists both 
accept this definition as a matter of course. They begin to quarrel 
only after the question is raised as to what may precisely be meant 
by the term ‘agreement,’ and what by the term ‘reality,’ when 
reality is taken as something for our ideas to agree with. 

In answering these questions the pragmatists are more analytic 

1The sixth of a course of eight lectures on ‘ Pragmatism’ delivered at the 
Lowell Institute, Boston, November—December, 1906. 
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and painstaking, the intellectualists more offhand and irreflective. 
The popular notion is that a true idea must copy its reality. Like 
other popular views, this one follows the analogy of the most usual 
experience. Our true ideas of sensible things do indeed copy them. 
Shut your eyes and think of yonder clock on the wall, and you get 
just such a true picture or copy of its dial. But your idea of its 
‘works’ (unless you are a clock-maker) is much less of a copy, yet 
it passes muster, for it in no way clashes with the reality. Even 
though it should shrink to the mere word ‘works,’ that word still 
serves you truly; and when you speak of the ‘time-keeping function’ 
of the clock, or of its spring’s ‘elasticity,’ it is hard to see exactly 
what your ideas can copy. 

You perceive that there is a problem here. Where our ideas can 
not copy definitely their object, what does agreement with that 
object mean? A Berkeleian idealist might say that they are true 
whenever they are what God means that we ought to think about 
that object. But transcendental idealism holds the copy-view all 
through. Its doctrine is that our ideas possess truth just in pro- 
portion as they approach to being copies of the absolute’s eternal 
way of thinking. 

These views, you see, invite pragmatistic discussion. But the 
great assumption of the intellectualists is that truth means essen- 
tially an inert static relation. When you’ve got your true idea of 
anything, there’s an end of the matter. You’re in possession; you 
know; you’ve fulfilled your thinking destiny. You are where you 
ought to be mentally; you have obeyed your categorical imperative ; 
and nothing more need follow on that climax of your rational des- 
tiny. Epistemologically you are in equilibrium. 

Pragmatism, on the other hand, asks its usual question. ‘‘Grant 
an idea or belief to be true,’’ it says, ‘‘what concrete difference 
will its being true make in any one’s actual life? How will the 
truth be realized? What experiences will be different from those 
which would obtain if the belief were false? What, in short, is the 
truth’s cash value in experiential terms?”’ 

The moment pragmatism asks this question, it sees the answer: 
True ideas are those that we can validate, corroborate and verify. 
False ideas are those that we can not. That is the practical differ- 
ence it makes to us to have true ideas; that, therefore, is the mean- 
ing of truth, for it is all that truth is known as. 

This thesis is what I have to defend. The truth of an idea is 
not a stagnant property inherent in it. Truth happens to an idea. 
It becomes true, is made true by events. Its verity is in fact an 
event, a process, the process, namely, of its verifying itself, its veri- 
fication. Its validity is the process of its valid-ation. 
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This trivial-sounding thesis has results which it will take the 
rest of my hour to explain. 


Let me begin by reminding you of the fact that the possession of 
true thoughts means everywhere the possession of invaluable instru- 
ments of action; and that our duty to gain truth, so far from being 
a blank command from out of the blue, or a ‘ stunt ’ self-imposed by 
our intellect, can account for itself by excellent practical reasons. 

The importance to human life of having true beliefs about mat- 
ters of fact is a thing too notorious. We live in a world of realities 
that can be infinitely useful or infinitely harmful. Ideas that tell us 
which of them to expect count as the true ideas in all this primary 
sphere of verification, and the pursuit of such ideas is a primary 
human duty. The possession of truth, so far from being here an 
end in itself, is only a preliminary means towards other vital satis- 
factions. If I am lost in the woods and starved, and find what looks 
like a cow-path, it is of the utmost importance that I should think 
of a human habitation at the end of it, for if I do so and follow it, 
I save myself. The true thought is useful here because the house 
which is its object is useful. The practical value of true ideas is 
thus primarily derived from the practical importance of their objects 
to us. Their objects are, indeed, not important at all times. I may 
on another occasion have no use for the house; and then my idea of 
it, however verifiable, will be practically irrelevant, and had better 
remain latent. Yet since almost any object may some day become 
temporarily important, the advantage of having a general stock of 
extra truths, of ideas that shall be true of merely possible situations, 
is obvious. We store such extra truths away in our memories, and 
with the overflow we fill our books of reference. Whenever such an 
extra truth becomes practically relevant to one of our emergencies, 
it passes from cold-storage to do work in the world, and our belief in . 
it grows active. You can say of it then either that ‘it is useful 
because it is true’ or that ‘it is true because it is useful.’ Both these 
phrases mean exactly the same thing, namely, that here is an idea 
that gets fulfilled and ean be verified. Truth is the name for what 
starts the verification-process, use is the name for what completes it. 
True ideas would never have been singled out as such, would never 
have acquired a class-name, least of all a name suggesting value, 
unless they had been useful from the outset. 

From this simple cue pragmatism gets her general notion 
of truth as something essentially bound up with the way in 
which one moment in our experience may lead us towards other 
moments which it will be worth while to have been led to. Pri- 
marily, and on the common-sense level, the truth of a state of 
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‘mind means this function of a leading that is worth while. When a 
moment in our experience of any kind whatever inspires us with a 
thought that is true, that means that sooner or later we dip by that 
thought’s guidance into the particulars of experience again and make 
advantageous connection with them. This is a vague enough state- 
ment, but I beg you to retain it, for it is essential. 


Our experience meanwhile is all shot through with regularities. 
One bit of it can warn us to get ready for another bit, can ‘intend’ 
or be ‘significant of’ that remoter object. The object’s advent is the 
significance’s verification. Truth, in these cases, meaning nothing 
but eventual verification, is manifestly incompatible with wayward- 
ness on our part. Woe to him whose beliefs play fast and loose with 
the order which realities follow in his experience: They will lead him 
nowhere or else make false connections. 

By ‘realities’ or ‘objects’ here, we mean either ‘things’ of com- 
mon sense, sensibly present, or else common-sense relations, such as 
dates, places, distances, kinds, activities. Following our mental 
image of a house along the cow-path, we actually come to see the 
house; we get the image’s full verification. Such simply verified 
leadings are certainly the originals and prototypes of the truth- 
process. Experience offers indeed other forms of truth-process, but 
they are all conceivable as primary verifications arrested, multiplied 
or substituted one for another. 

Take, for instance, yonder object on the wall. You and I con- 
sider it to be a ‘clock,’ although no one of us has seen the hidden 
works that make it one. We let our notion pass for true without 
attempting to verify. If truth mean verification-process essentially, 
ought we then to eall such unverified truths as this abortive? No, 
for they form the overwhelmingly large number of the truths we 
live by. Indirect as well as direct verifications pass muster. Where 
circumstantial evidence is sufficient, we can go without eye-witnessing. 
Just as we here assume Japan to exist without ever having been there, 
because it works to do so, everything we know conspiring with the 
belief, and nothing interfering, so we assume that thing to be a clock. 
We use it as a clock, regulating the length of our lecture by it. The 
verification of the assumption here means its leading to no frustra- 
tion or contradiction. Verifiability of wheels and weights and pen- 
dulum is as good as verification. For one truth-process completed 
there are a million in our lives that function in this state of nascency. 
They turn us towards direct verification; lead us into the surround- 
ings of the objects they envisage; and then, if everything runs on 
harmoniously, we are so sure that verification is possible that we 
omit it, and are usually justified by all that happens. 

Truth lives, in fact, for the most part on a credit system. Our 
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thoughts and beliefs ‘pass’ so long as nothing challenges them, just 
as bank notes pass so long as nobody refuses them. But this all points 
to direct face-to-face verifications somewhere, without which the 
fabric of truth collapses like a financial system with no cash basis 
whatever. You accept my verification of one thing, I yours of 
another. We trade on each other’s truth. Beliefs verified con- 
cretely by somebody are the posts of the whole superstructure. 

Another great reason for waiving complete verification in the 
usual business of life is that all things exist in kinds and not singly. 
Our world is found once for all to have that peculiarity. So that 
when we have once directly verified our ideas about one specimen 
of a kind, we consider ourselves free to apply them to other speci- 
mens without verification. A mind that habitually discerns the 
kind of thing before it, and acts by the law of the kind immediately, 
without pausing to verify, will be a ‘true’ mind in ninety-nine out 
of a hundred emergencies, proved so by its conduct fitting every- 
thing it meets, and getting no refutation. 

Indirectly or only potentially verifying processes may thus be 
true as well as full verification-processes. They work as true proc- 
esses would work, give us the same advantages, and claim our recog- 
nition for the same reasons. All this on the common-sense level of 
matters of fact, which we are alone considering. 


But matters of fact are not our only stock in trade. Relations 
among ideas form another sphere where true and false beliefs obtain, 
and here the beliefs are absolute, or unconditional. When they are 
true they bear the name either of definitions or of principles. It is 
either a principle or a definition that 1 and 1 make 2, that 2 and 1 
make 3, and so on; that white differs less from gray than it does 
from black; that when the cause begins to act the effect also com- 
mences. Such propositions hold of all possible ‘ones,’ of all con- 
ceivable ‘whites’ and ‘grays’ and ‘causes.’ The objects here are 
mental objects. Their relations are obvious at a glance, and 
no sense-verification is necessary. Moreover, once true, always 
true, of those same mental objects. Truth here has an ‘eternal’ 
character. If you ean find a concrete thing anywhere that is ‘one’ 
or ‘white’ or ‘gray,’ or an ‘effect,’ then your principles will ever- 
lastingly apply to it. The only risk is in the finding. It is but one 
more case of ascertaining the kind, and applying the law of its kind 
to the particular object. You are sure to get truth if you can but 
name the kind rightly, for your principles hold good of everything 
of that kind without exception. If they failed to obtain concretely, 
you would say that you had classed your objects wrongly. 

In this realm of mental relations, truth again is an affair of lead- 
ing. We pass from one abstract idea to another, framing in the 
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end great systems of logical and mathematical truth, under the 
respective terms of which the sensible facts of experience eventually 
arrange themselves, so that our eternal truths hold good of realities 
also. This marriage of fact and theory is endlessly useful. What 
we say is here already true in advance of special verification, if we 
have subsumed our objects rightly. Our ready-made ideal frame- 
work for all sorts of possible objects follows from the very structure 
of our thinking. We can no more play fast and loose with these 
abstract relations than we can do so with our sense-experiences. 
They coerce us; we must treat them consistently, whether or not 
we like the results. The rules of addition apply to our debts as 
rigorously as to our assets. The hundredth decimal of 7 is pre- 
determined ideally now, though no one may have computed it. If 
we should ever need the figure in our dealings with an actual circle 
we should need to have it given rightly, caleulated by the usual rules; 
for it is the same kind of truth that those rules elsewhere calculate. 

Between the coercions of the sensible order and those of the ideal 
order, our mind is thus wedged tightly. Our ideas must agree with 
realities, be such realities concrete or abstract, be they facts or be 
they principles, under penalty of endless inconsistency and frustra- 
tion. 

So far, intellectualists can raise no protest. They can only say 
that we have barely touched the skin of the matter. 


Realities mean, then, either concrete facts, or abstract kinds of 
things, and relations perceived intuitively between them. But what 
now does ‘agreement’ with such realities mean?—to quote again the 
definition of truth that is current. 

Here it is that pragmatism and intellectualism begin to part 
company. Primarily, no doubt, to agree means to copy, but we saw 
that the mere word ‘clock’ would do instead of a mental picture of 
its works, and that of many realities our ideas can only be symbols 
and not copies. ‘Past time,’ ‘power,’ ‘spontaneity,’—how can our 
mind copy such realities? 

To ‘agree’ in the widest sense with a reality, can only mean to 
be guided either straight up to tt or into its surroundings, or to be 
put into such working touch with it as to handle either it or some- 
thing connected with it better than if we disagreed. Better either 
intellectually or practically! And often agreement will only mean 
the negative fact that nothing contradictory from the quarter of 
that reality comes to interfere with the way in which our ideas guide 
us elsewhere. To copy a reality is, indeed, one way of agreeing 
with it, but it is far from being essential. The essential thing is 
the process of being guided. Any idea that helps us to deal with 
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either the reality or its belongings, that doesn’t entangle our prog- 
ress in frustrations, that fits, in fact, and adapts our life to the 
reality’s whole setting, will agree sufficiently to meet the require- 
ment. It will hold true of that reality. 

Thus, names are just as ‘true’ or ‘false’ as definite mental pic- 
tures are. They set up similar verification-processes, and lead to 
fully equivalent practical results. 

All human thinking gets discursified; we exchange ideas; 
we lend and borrow verifications, get them from one another 
by means of social intercourse. All truth thus gets verbally 
built out, stored up, and made available for every one. Hence, 
we must talk consistently just as we must think consistently; 
for both in talk and thought we deal with kinds. Names are arbi- 
trary, but once understood, they must be kept to. We mustn’t 
now e¢all Abel ‘Cain’ or Cain ‘Abel.’ If we do, we ungear ourselves 
from the book of Genesis, and from all its connections with the 
universe of speech and fact down to the present time. . We throw 
ourselves out of whatever truth that whole system may embody. 

The overwhelming majority of our true ideas admit of no direct 
or face-to-face verification—those of past history, for example, as of 
Cain and Abel. The stream of time can be remounted only verbally, 
or verified indirectly by the present prolongations or effects of what 
the past harbored. Yet if they agree with these verbalities and 
effects, we can know that our ideas of the past are true. As true as 
past time itself was, so true was Julius Cesar, so true were ante- 
diluvian monsters, all in their proper dates and settings. That past 
time itself was, is guaranteed by its coherence with everything that’s 
present. ‘True as the present is, the past was also. 

Agreement thus turns out to be essentially an affair of leading— 
leading that is useful because it is into quarters that contain objects 
that are important. True ideas lead us into useful verbal and con- 
ceptual quarters as well as directly up to useful sensible termini. 
They lead to consistency, stability and flowing human intercourse. 
They lead away from eccentricity and isolation, from foiled and 
barren thinking. The untrammeled flowing of the leading-process, 
its general freedom from clash and contradiction, passes for its 
indirect verification; but all roads lead to Rome, and in the end, 
and eventually, all true processes must lead to the face of directly 
verifying sensible experiences somewhere. 

Such is the large loose way in which the pragmatist interprets 
the word agreement. He treats it altogether practically. He lets 
it cover any process of conduction from a present idea to a future 
terminus, provided only it run prosperously. It is only thus that 
‘scientific’ ideas, flying as they do beyond common sense, can be said 
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to agree with their realities. It is as if reality were made of ether, 
atoms or electrons, but we mustn’t think so literally. The term 
‘energy’ doesn’t even pretend to stand for anything ‘objective.’ It 
is only a way of measuring the surface of phenomena so as to string 
their changes on a simple formula. : 

Yet in the choice of these man-made formulas we can not be 
capricious any more than we can be capricious on the common- 
sense practical level. We must find a theory that will work; and 
that means something extremely difficult; for our theory must medi- 
ate between all previous truths and certain new experiences. It 
must derange common sense and previous belief as little as possible, 
and it must lead to some sensible terminus or other that can be 
verified exactly. To ‘work’ means both these things; and the squeeze 
is so tight that there is little loose play for any theory. They are 
wedged and controlled as nothing else is. Yet sometimes alternative 
theoretic formulas are equally compatible with all the truths we 
know, and then we choose between them for subjective reasons. We 
choose the kind of theory to which we are already partial; we follow 
‘elegance’ or ‘economy.’ Clerk-Maxwell somewhere says it would 
be ‘poor scientific taste’ to choose the more complex of two equally 
well-evidenced conceptions; and you will all agree with him. Truth 
here is what gives us the maximum possible sum of satisfactions, 
taste included, but consistency both with previous truth and with 
novel fact is always the most imperious claimant. 


I have led you through a very sandy desert. But now, if I may 
be allowed so vulgar an expression, we begin to taste the milk in the 
cocoanut. Our rationalist critics here discharge their batteries 
upon us, and to reply to them will take us out from all this dryness 
into full sight of a momentous philosophical alternative. 

Our account of truth is an account of truths in the plural, of 
processes of leading, realized in rebus, and having only this quality 
in common, that they pay. They pay by guiding us into or towards 
some part of a system that dips at numerous points into sense- 
percepts, which we may copy mentally or not, but with which at any 
rate we are now in the kind of commerce vaguely designated as 
verification. Truth for us is simply a collective name for verifica- 
tion-processes, just as health, wealth, strength, etc., are names for 
other processes connected with life, and also pursued because it pays 
to pursue them. Truth is made, just as health, wealth and strength 
are made, in the course of experience. 

Here rationalism is instantaneously up in arms against us. I can 
imagine a rationalist to talk as follows: 

‘‘Truth is not made,’’ he will say; ‘‘it absolutely obtains, being 
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a unique relation that does not wait upon any process, but shoots 
straight over the head of experience, and hits its reality every time. 
Our belief that yon thing on the wall is a clock is true already, 
although no one in the whole history of the world should verify it. 
The. abstract quality of standing in that transcendent relation is 
what makes any thought true that possesses it, whether or not there 
be verification. You pragmatists put the cart before the horse in 
making truth’s being reside in verification-processes. These are 
merely signs of its being, merely our lame ways of ascertaining, 
after the fact, which of our ideas already has possessed the won- 
drous quality. The quality itself is timeless, like all essences and 
natures. Thoughts partake of it directly, as they partake of falsity 
or of irrelevancy. It can’t be analyzed away into pragmatic conse- 
quences. ”’ 

The whole plausibility of this rationalist tirade is due to the 
fact to which we have already paid so much attention. In our 
world, namely, abounding as it does in things of similar kinds and 
similarly associated, one verification serves for others of its kind, 
and one great use of knowing things is to be led not so much to 
them as to their associates, especially to human talk about them. 
The quality of truth, obtaining ante rem, pragmatically means, then, 
the fact that in such a world innumerable ideas work better by their 
indirect or possible than by their direct and actual verification. 
Truth ante rem means only verifiability, then; or else it is a case of 
the stock rationalist delusion of treating the name of a concrete 
phenomenal reality as an independent metaphysical entity, and 
placing it behind the reality as its explanation. Professor Mach 
quotes somewhere an epigram of Lessing’s: 


Sagt Hiinschen Schlau zu Vetter Fritz, 
“Wie kommt es, Vetter Fritzen, 

Dass grad’ die reichsten in der Welt, 

Das meiste Geld besitzem?” 


Hinschen Schlau here treats the principle ‘wealth’ as something 
distinct from the facts denoted by the man’s being rich. It ante- 
dates them; the facts become only a sort of secondary coincidence 
with the rich man’s essential nature. : 

In the case of ‘wealth’ we all see the fallacy. We know that 
wealth is but a name for concrete processes that certain men’s lives 
play a part in, and not a natural excellence found in Messrs. Rocke- 
feller and Carnegie, but not in the rest of us. 

Like wealth, health also lives in rebus. It is a name for proc- 
esses, as digestion, circulation, sleep, etc., that go on happily, though 
in this instance we are more inclined to think of it as a principle and 
say the man digests and sleeps so well because he is so healthy. 
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With ‘strength’ we are, I think, more rationalistice still, de- 
cidedly inclined to treat it as an excellence preexisting in the man 
and explanatory of the hereculean performances of his muscles. 

With ‘truth’ most people go over the border entirely, and treat 
the rationalistic account as self-evident. But really all these words 
in th are exactly similar. Truth exists ante rem just as much and 
as little as the other things do. 

The scholastics made much of the distinction between habit and 
act. Health in actu means, among other things, good sleeping and 
digesting. But a healthy man need not always be sleeping, or always 
digesting, any more than a wealthy man need be always handling 
money, or a strong man always lifting weights. All such qualities 
sink to the status of ‘habits’ between their times of exercise; and 
similarly truth becomes a habit of certain of our ideas and beliefs 
in their intervals of rest from verifying activity. But that activity 
is the root of the whole matter, and the condition of there being 
any habit to exist in the intervals. 

‘The true,’ to put it very briefly, is only the expedient in the 
way of our thinking, just as ‘the right’ is only the expedient in the 
way of our behaving. Expedient in almost any fashion; and expedi- 
ent in the long run and on the whole, of course; for what meets ex- 
pediently all the experience in sight won’t necessarily meet all farther 
experiences equally satisfactorily. Experience, as we know, has 
ways of boiling over, and making us correct our present formulas. 

The ‘absolwtely’ true, meaning what no further experience will 
ever alter, is that ideal vanishing-point towards which we imagine 
that all our temporary truths will some day converge. It runs on 
all fours with the perfectly wise man, and with the absolutely com- 
plete experience ; and, like these other ideals, it may never fully even- 
tuate or materialize. We have to live to-day by what truth we can 
get to-day, and be ready to-morrow to eall it falsehood. Ptolemaic 
astronomy, Euclidean space, Aristotelian logic, scholastic meta- 
physics, were expedient for centuries, but human experience has 
boiled over those limits, and we now call these things only relatively 
true, or true within those borders of experience. ‘Absolutely’ they 
are false; for we know that those limits were casual, and might have 
been transcended by past theorists just as they are by present 
thinkers. 

When new experiences lead to retrospective judgments, using 
the past tense, what these judgments utter was true, even though 
no past thinker had been led there. We live forwards, a Danish 
thinker has said, but we understand backwards. The present sheds 
a backward light on the world’s previous processes. They may have 
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been truth-processes for the actors in them. They are not so for 
one who knows the later revelations of the story. 

This regulative notion of a potential better truth to be estab- 
lished later, possibly to be established some day absolutely, and 
having powers of retroactive legislation, turns its face, like all prag- 
matist notions, towards concreteness of fact and towards the future. 
Like the half-truths, the absolute truth will have to be made, made 
as a relation incidental to the growth of a mass of verification-’ 
experience, to which the half-true ideas are all along contributing 
their quota. 

I have already insisted on the fact that truth is made largely 
out of previous truths. Men’s beliefs at any time are so much 
experience funded. But they are themselves parts of the sum total 
of the world’s experience, and become matter, therefore, for the 
next day’s funding operations. So far as reality means experience- 
able reality, both it and the truths men gain about it are everlast- 
ingly in process of mutation—mutation towards a definite goal, it 
may be—but still mutation. 

Mathematicians can solve problems with two variables. On the 
Newtonian theory, for instance, acceleration varies with distance, 
but distance also varies with acceleration. In the realm of truth- 
processes facts come independently and determine our beliefs pro- 
visionally. But these beliefs make us act, and as fast as they do so, 
they bring new facts into sight which redetermine the beliefs accord- 
ingly. So the whole coil and ball of truth, as it rolls up, is the 
product of a double influence. Truths emerge from facts; but they 
dip forward into facts again and add to them; which facts again 
create or reveal new truth (the word is indifferent) and so on ad 
infinitum. The facts themselves meanwhile are not true. They 
simply are. Truth is the function of beliefs that start and terminate 
among them. 

The ease is like a snowball’s growth, due, as it is, to the distribu- 
tion of the snow on the one hand, and to the direction of the boy’s 
successive pushes on the other, with these factors eodetermining each 
other incessantly. 


The most fateful point of difference between being a rationalist 
and being a pragmatist is now fully in sight. Experience is in 
mutation, and our psychological ascertainments of truth are in muta- 
tion—so much rationalism will allow; but never that either reality 
itself or truth itself is mutable. Reality stands complete and ready- 
made from all eternity, rationalism insists, and the agreement of our 
ideas with it is that unique and timeless virtue in them of which she 
has already told us. As that intrinsie excellence, their truth has 
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nothing to do with our experiences. It adds nothing to the content 
of experience. It makes no difference to reality itself; it is super- 
venient, inert, static, a reflection merely. It doesn’t exist, it holds 
or obtains; it belongs to another dimension from that of facts and 
fact-relations, belongs, in short, to the epistemological dimension— 
and with that big word rationalism closes the discussion. 

Thus, just as pragmatism faces forward to the future, so does 
rationalism here again face backward to a past eternity. True to 
her inveterate habit, rationalism reverts to ‘principles,’ and thinks 
that when an abstraction once is named, we own a solution. 

The tremendous pregnaney in the way of consequences for life 
of this radical difference of outlook will only become apparent in 
my later lectures. I wish meanwhile to close this lecture by showing 
that rationalism’s sublimity does not save it from inanity. 


When, namely, you ask rationalists, instead of accusing prag- 
matism of desecrating the notion of truth, to define it themselves by 
saying exactly what they understand by it, the only positive attempts 
I can think of are these two: 

1. ‘Truth is the system of propositions which have an uncondi- 
tional claim to be recognized as valid.’’? 

2. Truth is a name for all those judgments which we find our- 
selves under obligation to make by a kind of imperative duty.® 

The first thing that strikes one in such definitions is their unutter- 
able triviality. They are absolutely true, of course, but absolutely 
insignificant until you handle them pragmatically. What do you 
mean by ‘claim’ here, and what do you mean by ‘duty’? As sum- 
mary names for the conerete reasons why thinking in true ways is 
overwhelmingly expedient and good for mortal men, it is all right 
to talk of claims on reality’s part to be agreed with, and of obliga- 
tions on our part to agree. We feel both the claims and the obliga- 
tions, and we feel them for just those reasons. 

But the rationalists who talk of claim and obligation expressly 
say that they have nothing to do with our practical interests or 
personal reasons. Our reasons for agreeing are psychological facts, 
they say, relative to each thinker, and to the accidents of his life. 
They are his evidence merely, they are no part of the life of truth 
itself. That life transacts itself in a purely logical or epistemo- 
logical, as distinguished from a psychological, dimension, and _ its 
claims antedate and exceed all personal motivations whatsoever. 
Though neither man nor God should ever ascertain truth, the word 
would still have to be defined as that which ought to be ascertained 
and recognized. 


? A. E. Taylor, Philosophical Review, Vol. XIV., p. 288. 
°H. Rickert, ‘Der Gegenstand der Erkenntniss,’ chapter on ‘ Die Urtheils- 
nothwendigkeit.’ 
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There never was a more exquisite example of an idea abstracted 
from the concretes of experience and then used to oppose and 
negate what it was abstracted from. 

Philosophy and common life abound in similar instances. The 
‘sentimentalist fallacy’ is to shed tears over abstract justice and 
generosity, beauty, etc., and never to know these qualities when you 
meet them in the street, because the circumstances make them vulgar. 
Thus I read in the privately printed biography of an eminently 
rationalistic mind: ‘‘It was strange that with such admiration for 
beauty in the abstract, my brother had no enthusiasm for fine archi- 
tecture, for beautiful painting, or for flowers.’’ And in almost the 
last philosophic work I have read, I find such passages as the fol- 
lowing: ‘‘ Justice is ideal, solely ideal. Reason conceives that it 
ought to exist, but experience shows that it can not... . Truth, 
which ought to be, can not be. . . . Reason is deformed by experi- 
ence. As soon as reason enters experience, it becomes contrary to 
reason.’’ 

The rationalist’s fallacy here is exactly like.the sentimentalist’s. 
Both extract a quality from the muddy particulars of experience, 
and find it so pure when extracted that they contrast it with each 
and all its muddy instances as an opposite and higher nature. All 
the while it is their nature. It is the nature of truths to be vali- 
dated, verified. It pays for our ideas to be validated. Our obliga- 
tion to seek truth is part of our general obligation to do what pays. 
The payments true ideas bring are the sole why of our duty to fol- 
low them. Identical whys exist in the case of wealth and health. 

Truth makes no other kind of claim and imposes no other kind 
of ought than health and wealth do. All these claims are condi- 
tional ; the conerete benefits we gain are what we mean by calling the 
pursuit a duty. In the case of truth, untrue beliefs work as perni- 
ciously in the long run as true beliefs work beneficially. Talking ab- 
stractly, the quality ‘true’ may thus be said to grow absolutely 
precious, and the quality ‘untrue’ absolutely damnable. The one 
may be called good, the other bad, unconditionally. We ought to 
think the true, we ought to shun the false, imperatively. 

But if we treat all this abstraction literally and oppose it to its 
mother soil in experience, see what a preposterous position we work 
ourselves into. 

We can not then take a step forward in our actual thinking. 
When shall I acknowledge this truth and when that? Shall the 
acknowledgment be loud?—or silent? If sometimes loud, sometimes 
silent, which now? When may a truth go into cold-storage in the 
encyclopedia? and when shall it come out for battle? Must I con- 
stantly be repeating the truth ‘twice two are four’ because of its 
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eternal claim on recognition? or is it sometimes irrelevant? Must 
my thoughts dwell night and day on my personal sins and blemishes, 
because I truly have them’?—or may I sink and ignore them in order 
to be a decent social unit, and not a mass of morbid melancholy and 
apology ? 

It is quite evident that our obligation to acknowledge truth, so 
far from being unconditional, is tremendously conditioned. Truth, 
with a big T, and in the singular, claims abstractly to be recognized, 
of course; but conerete truths in the plural need be recognized only 
when their recognition is expedient. A truth must always be pre- 
ferred to a falsehood when both relate to the situation; but when 
neither does, truth is as little of a duty as falsehood. If you ask 
me what o’clock it is and I tell you that I live at 95 Irving Street, 
my answer may indeed be true, but you don’t see why it is my duty 
to give it. A false address would be as much to the purpose. 

With this admission that there are conditions that limit the ap- 
plication of the abstract imperative, the pragmatistic treatment of 
truth sweeps back upon us in its fullness. Our duty to agree with 
reality is seen to be grounded in a perfect jungle of concrete ex- 
pediencies. 

When Berkeley had explained what people meant by matter, 
people thought that he denied matter’s existence. When Messrs. 
Schiller and Dewey now explain what people mean by truth, they 
are accused of denying its existence. These pragmatists destroy all 
objective standards, crities say, and put fcolishness and wisdom on 
one level. A favorite formula for describing Mr. Schiller’s doe- 
trines and mine is that we are persons who think that by saying 
whatever you find it pleasant to say and ealling it truth you fulfill 
every pragmatistie requirement. 

I leave it to you to judge whether this be not an impudent 
slander. Pent in, as the pragmatist, more than any one else, sees 
himself to be, between the whole body of funded truths squeezed 
from the past, and the coercions of the world of sense about him, 
who so well as he feels the immense pressure of objective control 
under which our minds perform their operations? We have heard 
much of late of the uses of the imagination in science. It is high 
time to urge the use of a little imagination in philosophy. The un- 
willingness of some of our critics to read any but the silliest and 
stupidest of possible meanings into our statements is as discreditable 
to their imaginations as anything I know in recent philosophic his- 
tory. Schiller says the true is that which ‘works.’ Thereupon he 
is treated as one who limits verification to the lowest material utili- 
ties. Dewey says truth is what gives ‘satisfaction.’ He is treated 
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as one who believes in calling everything true which, if it were true, 
-would be pleasant. 

Our critics certainly need more imagination of realities. I have 
honestly tried to stretch my own imagination and to read the best 
possible meaning into the rationalist conception, but I have to con- 
fess that it still completely baffles me. The notion of a reality call- 
ing on us to ‘agree’ with it, and that for no reasons, but simply 
because its claim is ‘unconditional’ or ‘transcendent,’ is one that I 
can make neither head nor tail of. I try to imagine myself as 
the sole reality in the world, and then to imagine what more I 
would ‘claim’ if I were allowed to. When you suggest the possi- 
bility of my claiming that a mind should come into being from out 
of the void inane and stand and copy me, I ean indeed imagine what 
the copying might mean, but I can conjure up no motive. What 
good it would do me to be copied, or what good it would do that 
mind to copy me, if practical consequences are expressly and in 
principle ruled out as motives for the claim (as they are by our 
rationalist authorities) I can not fathom. And when we get beyond 
eopying, and fall back on unnamed forms of agreeing that are ex- 
pressly denied to be either copyings or leadings or fittings, or any 
other processes pragmatically definable, the what of the ‘agreement’ 
claimed becomes as unintelligible as the why of it. Neither content 
nor motive can be imagined for it. It is an absolutely meaningless 
abstraction.‘ 

Surely in this field of truth it is the pragmatists and not the 
rationalists who are the more genuine defenders of the universe’s 
rationality. 

WILLIAM JAMES. 

HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 


THE CLASSIFICATION OF THE VIRTUES 


FRENCH moralist' wrote recently, deploring the lack of agree- 
ment among teachers of ethics in French universities, saying 

that their differences of opinion furnished capital for the enemies 
of philosophy in ecclesiastical circles. He then detailed a list of ten 


*T am not forgetting that Professor Rickert long ago gave up the notion 
of truth being founded on agreement with reality. Reality, according to him, 
is whatever agrees with truth, and truth is founded solely on our primal duty. 
This fantastic flight, together with Mr. Joachim’s candid confession of failure 
in his book ‘ The Nature of Truth,’ seem to me to mark the bankruptcy of ration- 
alism when dealing with this subject. Naturally I could not, in a popular 
lecture, pursue my subject into such intricacies. 

1 Lalande, ‘ Les principes universels de l’education morale,’ Revue de Méta- 
physique, Vol. 9, p. 237. 
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virtues and maintained that these at least were generally recognized 
by moralists as essential to good conduct. Many such catalogues of 
virtues have been made since the time of Plato. But none has 
gained universal acceptance. Consequently there is at present a 
wide-spread conviction among students of ethies that all such at- 
tempts are doomed to failure. Nevertheless, a classification of 
fundamental virtues to which all moralists could agree, is a thing 
greatly to be desired. Hence it is worth while to inquire whether 
previous failures in this line may not be due as much to defects of 
method as to inherent difficulties of the problem. 

Attempts to classify the virtues have generally been conducted 
in this way. Certain types of action are recognized as virtuous. 
These are examined and compared. Points of similarity are noted 
by which several virtues are associated together and at the same time 
set off from other virtues which do not possess these qualities. One 
of these aspects in which groups of virtues differ is selected as a 
convenient principle of classification. Thus the object of reference 
of a virtue is often chosen as a handy means of classifying it. Cer- 
tain virtues are distinguished as alike self-regarding, as prudence 
and temperance; others are said to be social in their reference, as 
justice and sympathy. Or, the faculties which they bring into play 
may be hit upon as a principle for dividing the virtues. We then 
have intellectual virtues, like tolerance and sincerity; virtues of the 
will, as courage and self-control; and those of the affections, as kind- 
ness, loyalty, ete. 

An excellent illustration of this way of treating the virtues is 
furnished by the classification of Thomas Aquinas, the accepted phi- 
losopher of the Catholic church. Thomas first divides the virtues, 
according to their source, into natural and supernatural. The super- . 
natural virtues, faith, hope and charity, are produced in man by 
God. The natural virtues man acquires by an exercise of his own 
powers. They, in their turn, are divided, according to their source 
in human nature, into intellectual and moral virtues. The moral 
virtues are four, justice, prudence, courage and temperance. In 
classifying these four, Thomas uses another principle and distin- 
guishes them according to the object of their reference. Thus 
justice, because it refers to the good of others, is separated from 
prudence, courage and temperance, which are concerned with the 
welfare of self. 

Such a method of classification has grave faults. It is bound to 
lead to results largely subjective, because the principle used depends 
upon individual taste and opinion. The same virtue may belong to 
any one of an indefinite number of groups, according to the quality 
or aspect of it chosen for emphasis. Thus tolerance may be classed 
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with sincerity as an intellectual, or with justice as a social, virtue, 
according as we emphasize its source in the individual nature, or the 
end toward which it is directed. Then, too, a principle of classifica- 
tion so selected for convenience’s sake affords no test of the fitness 
of any activity to be admitted to the system of virtues. Suppose we 
classify the virtues according to the object of their reference. Then 
any practise designed to promote the welfare of self, e. g., cunning, 
might be included among the self-regarding virtues. At least the 
principle of classification would furnish no obstacle. But these and 
many other shortcomings of this method of classification have their 
roots in one fundamental defect,—a principle is employed in classi- 
fication which is not organic to the field of its application. Hence it 
follows inevitably that the results obtained are subjective, and room 
is left for endless doubt and dispute. No necessity attaches to the 
conclusions because the essential interrelation of the facts is not 
observed. 

The biological sciences have long since abandoned a method of 
classification whose results are so unsatisfactory. Before the time of 
Darwin, however, plants and animals were classified in this fashion. 
The naturalists of the eighteenth century based their classifications 
for the most part upon broad and easily discovered resemblances in 
the external characters of organisms. Such similarities in strue- 
ture and habit as seemed important to the individual investigator 
were utilized by him in the grouping of forms. None of the sys- 
tems thus constructed gained universal acceptance; for all were sub- 
jective, and henee artificial. But the advent of evolution changed 
all this, and put into the hands of the biologist a new and better 
instrument for the organization of his field. The relation of descent 
was seen to constitute the natural principle of classification. Living 
forms which are grouped genetically are not arbitrarily associated 
by an external tie and a common label; they are organically united 
by community of descent and consequent identity of nature. By 
their phylogenetic affinities the various living forms are grouped into 
an organic system, between the members of which there is essential 
interrelation and functional interdependence. 

We now ask, can we make such a classification of the virtues, 
a classification based not on external resemblances, but on organic 
interconnection? Can we apply the organic conception to the moral 
life, and conceive of the virtues as functions, whose nature and posi- 
tion are determined by the part they play in the realization of the 
moral ideal? I believe that we can if we understand the moral life 
as a development whose end is the complete organization of human 
conduct, and the different virtues as the necessary steps in this 
process of organization. 
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That moral development should take the form of a progressive 
organization is a consequence of the nature of intelligent personality. 
All moralists at present agree that the good is the realization of the 
whole self. Since moral development has this end, it is plain that its 
general direction is prescribed by the nature of the self whose 
capacities it must realize. If, then, we are to discover the direction 
of development in morality, we must gain a clear conception of the 
‘whole self,’ the person in his unity. Such a conception can not be 
obtained by structural analysis. For the self, conceived thus 
statically, is resolved into a combination of elements,—sensations, 
feelings, ete. We must rather take the dynamic point of view and 
ask concerning the function of personality. How does it act? 
What does it achieve? 

The self, viewed thus dynamically, appears as the expression of 
a single activity, will. For all intelligent action, the whole sphere 
of conduct, has its source in volition. In fact, will in the larger 
sense is just consciousness active. Now, an examination of this, the 
central activity of personality, shows it to be essentially an instru- 
ment of organization and assimilation. Our own consciousness 
testifies to the fact that such is the function of volition in our 
personal life. We know that our wills are constantly selecting new 
objects and integrating them into the unity of our experience. 
Human history furnishes additional testimony to the same effect. 
In the evolution of man intelligently directed volition has played 
a leading part, always as an activity of adjustment and organiza- 
tion. Through conscious effort man has adjusted himself to the ob- 
jects of his environment, and has incorporated them within the 
widening circle of his personality. 

Thus the facts of experience prove beyond a doubt that will is, in 
its essential character, an organizing agency. Hence it ean find 
entire satisfaction only in a completely organized conduct. Further- 
more, since volition is personality active, such a complete organiza- 
tion of conduct is required to fully realize the self. And finally, 
since self-realization is the end of moral development, the conclu- 
sion follows that this development must be in its direction a growing 
organization. 

Therefore, let us admit that moral development must always take 
the form of a progressive organization of conduct because the ac- 
tivity of intelligent volition common to all individuals demands it. 
Still, the manner in which this organization is accomplished will 
depend upon the conditions and circumstances of individual life,— 
upon disposition, occupation, race, time, ete. Hence the different 
activities required for its successful achievement will vary with each 
age, each nation and each person. How then can we hope to dis- 
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tinguish certain actions as virtuous because necessary in every case 
for the complete organization of conduct? 

It is, of course, true that the conditions of human life differ 
widely and are undergoing constant change. But a glance at the 
facts of moral experience shows that there are, nevertheless, a few 
fundamental conditions of life the same for all human beings. All 
men as members of the human species have natural instincts and im- 
pulses in general the same because springing from a physical con- 
stitution common to all. All men as intelligent persons sustain 
certain social relations because consciousness of self involves con- 
sciousness of others in a community of intelligence. Lastly, all men 
as real beings are elements, however insignificant, in universal 
reality. These conditions identical for all individuals require from 
all certain definite adjustments if they are to completely organize 
their conduct. For instance, every man if he is to attain the ideal 
of an organized life, must coordinate his various conflicting impulses 
and must adjust his narrower personal interest to the larger good of 
society. These activities, required of all, are necessary steps or 
functions in moral development, and deserve to be ranked as virtues. 

A eompletely organized conduct involves for man the following 
activities as its necessary functions. First, that activity by which 
the different conflicting impulses in the self are adjusted into an 
orderly whole and thus a coherent individuality is created. This 
activity includes, negatively, in the repression of the parts, temper- 
ance, and positively, in the assertion of the whole, prudence. 
Secondly, that activity whereby the definite individuality just 
emerged is integrated into the social system. The activity in ques- 
tion includes in its two aspects justice and benevolence. Finally, 
some adjustment of the self, whose nature is thus broadened to in- 
elude the lives of fellow men, to‘universal reality. This activity is 
more an affair of religion than morality, and is as yet with human 
beings so much a blind groping and so little a suecessful achievement 
that it is not surprising that its two aspects are not distinguished by 
familiar names,—although reverence and faith suggest themselves to 
the mind. 

Pursuing this method we reach, I believe, a satisfactory classifica- 
tion of the virtues. It resembles the classification of living forms 
made by the biologist. Like this, it is a natural arrangement because 
based on genetic relationship and functional interdependence. As 
the various species of plants and animals are regarded as stages in 
the evolution of the living organism, so the different virtues are eon- 
ceived as steps in the evolution of conduct. As the many living 
species are united by genetic affinities in one great organic system, 
so the different virtues are united in the complete organization of 
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conduct. As the species are classified according to the part they 
play in the process of organic evolution, so the virtues are classified 
according to the office they discharge in the organization of conduct. 
Thus our ideal of a principle of classification organic to the field of 
its application is realized. The virtues are classified within the sys- 
tem by the function which they discharge in its organization. Tem- 
perance and prudence are associated because both are required in the 
organization of individuality. Justice and benevolence are dis- 
tinguished from them and classed together because necessary for the 
adjustment of the individual to society. Finally, it may be noticed 
that here the principle used in classification is itself a test of the 
fitness of any activity to be admitted to the system. For it is only 
through the function it discharges in the organization of conduct 
that an activity can be classed among the virtues. 

The agreement of the classification here proposed with modern 
evolutionary conceptions is brought out clearly if we compare it with 
that made by Thomas Aquinas and adopted by Roman Catholic 
moralists. Indeed, the classification here given is related to that of 
Thomas much as modern genetic systems in biology are related to 
those of pre-Darwinian naturalists. Thus Thomas separates abso- 
lutely the supernatural from the natural virtues. The former are 
gifts of God; the latter have natural causes. In an analogous way 
pre-Darwinian science separated man from the other animal species, 
believing that the peculiar circumstances of his creation had given 
him a unique place in the organic realm. We have recognized no 
such difference in kind between the ‘religious’ and other virtues. 
All are stages in one process of organization, the religious virtues 
representing simply the final step in which the individual adjusts 
himself to universal reality. In like manner, of course, modern 
science admits no absolute separation between the human and other 
species. In his detailed classification of the natural virtues Thomas 
makes sharp distinctions upon the basis of single features chosen as 
principles of division, thus separating the intellectual from the 
moral virtues according to the faculties they bring into play, rational 
or appetitive, and among the moral virtues distinguishing two 
classes according to the object of their reference, social or selfish. 
All this reminds us of eighteenth-century classifications in biology 
by means of parts and attributes singled out by the systematist be- 
cause serviceable to his purpose. On the other hand, the arrange- 
ment suggested above agrees with modern evolutionary systems in 
allowing no arbitrary distinction of forms, but classifying them all 
according to their genetic affinities in one process of development. 

H. W. Wrieut. 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 
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REVIEWS AND ABSTRACTS OF LITERATURE 


Science and Idealism. Huco Minsrerserc. Boston and New York: 

Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1906. Pp. vi-+ 71. 

This little book is remarkable in that it presents in clear and simple 
outline a system of transcendental philosophy that is admittedly both 
abstruse and elaborate. 

The author begins with a brief account of the achievement of science 
in ‘transforming the world into a gigantic mechanism .. . in which no 
room is left for ideals and eternal duties’ (p. 6). In view of this com- 
plete mechanization of all facts the question naturally arises as to whether 
there is ‘ anything in this world which is really valuable in itself, anything 
which justifies the idealistic belief in absolute values’ (p. 7). The answer 
is, “ Nature, material and mental, knows no values. Yet it is evident 
that this alone does not mean that there are no values in reality, for it 
would be absurd to think that the system of objects which we call nature 
is the whole world of our life experience. The fact that in physics and 
psychology a deliberate description and explanation of nature is going 
on—does this not in itself involve the existence of an acting personality 
which, as such, can find no place in the system of nature?” (p. 18). 
To the author, as to most of the post-Kantian idealists, it appears axio- 
matic that the mere fact of knowledge itself implies (1) that the knowers 
stand in a realm entirely different from the realm of known objects, and 
(2) that these known objects which constitute nature presuppose the 
knowers, have no existence apart from them, and function merely as 
passive creatures and instruments whereby the ends of the knowers are 
formulated and realized. 

The ordinary or realistic theory of knowledge being sufficiently dis- 
posed of by a dignified assertion of its falsity, the author proceeds next ° 
to argue against the empirical or pluralistic form of idealism. The 
pragmatists, who are the holders of this doctrine, admit with the author 
the dependent and instrumental status of nature, and recognize the realm 
of persons and values as a realm which nature presupposes, but they 
wrongly conceive of persons as being temporal, finite and subject to evolu- 
tion, and of personal values as being relative and shifting. This prag- 
matic standpoint ‘spreads among our academic youth like a contagious 
disease; its first symptom being an eruption of epigrammatic cleverness’ 
(p. 29). The pragmatist should understand that ‘the structure of the 
world must be ultimately dependent on that in our consciousness which 
is common to all who have the world in common, and thus on a timeless 
general consciousness which comprehends only the conditions under which 
experience is possible at all’ (p. 34). 

Having differentiated monistic idealism from the pragmatic or plural- 
istic kind, it remains only to warn the reader against interpreting abso- 
lutism ‘in terms exclusively intellectualistic. “By a fundamental act of 
our over-individual personalities, we transcend the chaos: we become 
intelligent subjects by creating the idea of a world which is common to 
us.... To make a world out of our experience means, and can not mean 
anything else than, to apperceive every bit of the chaos as something which 
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must will to be itself. But the will to be itself must lead to different 
demands, and each of these demands thus introduces a special group of 
values into the world, eternally given with its deepest ultimate structure. 
To be itself may mean, firstly, that our bit of experience is to be preserved, 
is to last through ever new experiences and is to be found again and 
again. The satisfaction of this demand gives us the values of truth. 
But to be itself may mean, further, that our bit of life experience is to 
stand for-itself, complete in itself, independent of everything beyond it. 
The satisfaction of this desire gives to the world the eternal values of 
harmony and beauty. Thirdly, to be itself may also mean that our bit of 
experience demands a completion which it has not yet reached, and which 
it aims thus to secure. The satisfaction of this demand gives to the world 
the values of progress and law and morality. And, finally, to be itself 
means to be ultimately without inner contradiction, to be a unity... 
the ultimate demand that all the values become one... and the satis- 
faction of this demand brings us the values of religion and philosophy; 

. . the logical, the esthetical, the ethical and the metaphysical values 
are independent of every personal preference, and thus belong eternally 
to the ultimate nature of the world, because they are simply the four 
necessary forms of the one demand, without which, reality would be an 
individual dream and never a common world” (pp. 38-41). 

The remainder of the essay consists in an ingenious analysis and sub- 
division of these four groups of ideals, which the author believes to be 
eternally real and hence beyond the reach of the eventualities of science, 
present or to come. 

Whatever may be thought of the truth of Professor Miinsterberg’s 
system, one must admire the honesty and fearlessness of an author who 
refrains from the usual attempt to conceal or suppress the paradoxical 
elements of his doctrine. The neo-Fichtean belief in the self as creator 
of the form and substance of the universe is a belief that is always put 
forward by Professor Miinsterberg as the corner-stone of his system. 
May it not be that the prominence given to this one point has kept certain 
other points in his philosophy from getting their due share of discussion ? 
Professor Miinsterberg’s philosophical system seems, indeed, to rest upon 
four fundamental postulates which might be expressed as follows: (1) 
The materialistic or mechanical method is the only sound or fruitful 
method for science to adopt. (2) The mechanical ideal of natural science 
is incompatible with the realization in the world of nature of any religious 
or spiritual ideals. (3) The religious consciousness when rightly inter- 
preted does not demand fulfillment in the world of existence, but rather 
in a world of eternal realities to which science can never apply. (4) The 
world with which science deals is a creation of the ego in its over-indi- 
vidual and timeless aspect. Now if we leave out the last of these basal 
postulates, but retain the first three, we have a view that is of great 
intrinsic interest and one that is, I believe, destined to play an increas- 
ingly prominent part in philosophy. It is, in fact, the view of Professor 
Santayana, as set forth in ‘The Life of Reason.’ It appeals to all who, 
like Miinsterberg and Santayana, have implicit faith in the mechanical 
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method of interpreting nature and who regard that method as in hopeless 
conflict with our spiritual needs as ordinarily interpreted, but who never- 
theless believe that the realm of spiritual values suffices for itself, and 
that the truth of a religion, like the truth of a poem, suffers only indignity 
if treated as a truth about nature. And there are many others who, not 
attaining this last insight, have felt compelled in giving up the existential 
truth of religion to abandon it altogether. These latter would doubtless 
be grateful enough if they could be instructed how to get back their re- 
ligious ideals by adopting a purely symbolic interpretation of them. 
If this is a fair account of the situation, it seems something of a pity 
that Professor Miinsterberg should bar the door to his philosophy with 
what is, to put it mildly, a very formidable epistemological contrivance. 
Would the real significance of his metaphysics be seriously impaired if, 
like Mr. Santayana, he were content to depict the world of existence as 
the world of Democritus, in the blind flux of which, however, are per- 
petually reflected the eternal ideas of Plato—ideals and values which, 
though impotent to direct the course of things, are potent to glorify and 
illumine it? Then, if the picture were felt to be too somber, there would 
still be time to invoke the Kantian and Fichtean epistemology and, by a 
mystical tour de force, ‘deduce’ the world of nature from the over-indi- 
vidual postulating activity of its inhabitants. I do not believe that the 
subjectivistic theory itself, if thus postponed, would appeal less strongly 
to the choice spirits who can understand it, while I feel sure that such 
a rearrangement would make the system as a whole much more plausible 
and attractive to the common person. 

W. P. Montacue. 


CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 


Deutsche Skeptiker: Lichtenberg-Nietzsche. Zur Psychologie des neueren 
Individualismus. Ropert Sairscuick. Berlin: Ernst Hofmann & 
Co. 1906. Pp. 239. 


Franzosische Skeptiker: Voltaire-Mérimée-Renan. Zur Psychologie des 
neueren Individualismus. Rosert Sarrscuick. Berlin: Ernst Hof- 
mann & Co. Pp. 304. 


In these two interesting volumes the author has put into a popular. 
form the philosophie systems, or, more properly, the unsystematic philos- 
ophies of five thinkers,—Lichtenberg, Nietzsche, Voltaire, Mérimée and 
Renan. Experts in philosophy will not find here much that is original 
or suggestive. Dr. Saitschick has attempted little or no critical and 
constructive work. Throughout the two volumes his main purpose is to 
interpret the doctrines of the men about whom he has written, and in 
this aim he has succeeded admirably. His discussions are lucid and 
accurate expositions. 

Students in the history of philosophy will find serious objections to the 
author’s classifying all of these five thinkers as skeptics. Skepticism 
becomes attenuated to a meaningless term when we make it include such 
divergent doctrines. All of these men are, to be sure, ‘ doubting philos- 
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ophers,’ but the objects about which they are skeptical are various. For 
example, Lichtenberg was an uncompromising atheist, while Voltaire was 
a pronounced deist. As the author rightly contends, it is Voltaire’s 
almost fanatical hostility to Christianity that has led many to class him 
among the atheists. Then, too, Neitzsche is no skeptic, at least not in 
the sense in which Pyrrho, the father of skepticism, employed the word. 
We have nowhere among these five thinkers any consistent suspending of 
judgment about the nature of fundamental reality. They are all of them 
very positive that nothing can be known about the ultimate constitution 
of the universe. The term agnostic, or positivist, would more nearly fit 
them all. Again, the subtitle, ‘For the Psychology of the Later Indi- 
vidualism,’ is inapt. One could apply the term individualism to the 
philosophy of Spinoza or Plotinus as appropriately as to that of Nietzsche 
or Mérimée. 

The author says of Lichtenberg: “ He is no systematic thinker: he 
did not deduce his doctrines from certain fundamental postulates by a 
rigid logic.” This same confession, in a slightly different form, he is 
obliged to make of the others, with the exception of Nietzsche. Their 
philosophic doctrines in the end are found to be merely collections of 
aphorisms, brilliant and subtle at times, but just as frequently illogical 
and shallow. Of the five, Nietzsche is easily the greatest philosopher; 
and the reader is disappointed that the author did not follow out the 
profound logic of this pessimistic philosophy and show how it at last 
reveals a deep-lying contradiction. Some interesting suggestions for a 
psychology of pessimism are found scattered through these two volumes. 
It is for the most part a group of chronic invalids that Dr. Saitschick 
has selected to represent modern skepticism. He himself admits that 
the various pessimistic doctrines of his representative thinkers may be 
due in large measure to their continual ill health. 

The general reader will find these books interesting and useful, but 
the members of the guild of philosophers will hardly feel that they fulfill 
the promise of their suggestive titles. 

C. H. Rieser. 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA. 


The Logical Issue of Radical Empiricism. J. FE. Russert. Philosophical 

Review, November, 1906. Pp. 606-613. 

Professor Russell’s article states in concise form two reasons why 
radical empiricism may justly be charged with solipsism. It is argued, 
first, that solipsism is the logical deduction from the empiricist’s general 
notion of experience. Thought is held to be purely derivative and of 
significance only in so far as it has a cash value in terms of concrete 
experience. But experience, whether we consider the terminus a quo or 
the terminus ad quem ‘is undeniably just this individual’s own experi- 
ence; as such, it has for its defining character, its quale, a “ this-mine” 
quality’ (p. 607). And the transitional states show precisely the same 
unique, unsharable quality. For this reason they can exist only between 
experiences of the same individual. 
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In the second place, solipsism follows from the empirical doctrine of 
perceptual experience and of the knowledge of other minds. As James 
holds, the same experience is both object and knower, according to the con- 
text in which it is taken. In criticism of this, the author does little more 
than repeat the conclusion already drawn, pointing out that it is impos- 
sible for the individual to escape from the context denominated the 
knower, and that the plausibility of the argument lies in the use of terms 
which irresistibly suggest independent existence. This being the case, 
there is no difficulty in making short work of the account given of the 
knowledge of other minds. ‘The terminal experiences of these would-be 
communicating minds are different experiences,’ and for this reason there 
can be ‘no junction between these two minds, any more than there is 
between percipient experience and a thing which is not another mind’ 
(p. 611). 
B. H. Bope. 


UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN. 


JOURNALS AND NEW BOOKS 


ANNALEN DER NATURPHILOSOPHIE. December, 1906, Band 
V., Heft 4. Energie und Richtkrafte (pp. 409-438): H. Herz. —- The 
quantitative conception of the world, expressed in the theory of energy, 
needs supplementation by a qualitative one. Changes occurring in the 
direction—e. g., in the case of refracted rays—and in the form of energy 
—e.g.,from heat to light—are not proved to be commensurable with work- 
performing energy. Hence the appearance of chance. Such changes 
demand the concept of ‘ direction-force,’ as distinguished from work-force. 
Direction-force is structural and also functional in its effects. Struc- 
turally it has three types: juxtaposition, superposition and organization. 
- Functionally direction-forces are shown to be important and most neg- 
‘lected in every field. The outcome of the concept seems to be that the 
author opposes to the hypothesis of psychical energy, or work-force, that 
of psychical direction-force (Richtkrafte). Ein hypothetisches ‘ Paral- 
lel ’gesetz (pp. 439-448): Tu. Zienen. — Parallel laws concern the relation 
of stimulations to sensations: e. g., were the relations of wave-lengths to 
colors in sensation subsumed under a law, that would be a ‘ parallel,’ 
not a causal law. To assist in arriving at such a law the differential 
equations corresponding respectively to variations in quality and intensity 
are suggested. Zur Kausalitétslehre (pp. 446-448): W. M. Fran. - If 
the following is assumed: Every positive, temporal fact is conditioned by 
another which immediately precedes it,—then twelve propositions, which 
are stated, inevitably follow. Das Duale System der Harmonie VII. Dis- 
sonanz und Auflésung. Harmonisierung (pp. 449-503): A. v. OnTTINGEN. 
-A highly technical article apparently continuing an exposition of the 
musical notation and instrumentation by which the present compromises 
between purity of tone and practical convenience may be obviated. Die 
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Altersgrenze (pp. 504-511): W. Oster.—The advantage of frequent 
change of place for professors, to avoid arrested development as well as 
progeria—the latter a disease from which a whole faculty has suffered. 
The folly of supposing that all professors get old at the same age. “ One 
can scarcely name a great and far-reaching victory which was not given 
the world by a man who had not yet attained the prime of life.” “It is my 
second fixed idea that men over sixty are superfluous.” “Study till twenty- 
four, investigate till forty; practise till sixty; then retire.” New Books 
(pp. 512-520): W. O.—W. Schallmayer, Beitraége zu einer National- 
biologie. G. Heymans, Die Gesetze und Elemente des wissenschaftlichen 
Denkens. W. Jerusalem, Wege und Ziele der Asthettk. Berichtigungen. 


Mitchell, W. Structure and Growth of the Mind. London: Maemillan 
& Co.; New York: The Maemillan Co. 1907. Pp. xxxv +512. $2.60. 

Poincaré, Lucien. La physique moderne, son évolution. Paris: Ernest 
Flammarion. 1906. Pp. 311. 

Schiller, F. C. S. Studies in Humanism. London: Maemillan & Co.; 
New York: The Maemillan Co. 1907. Pp. xv-+ 492. $2.70. 

Thouverez, E. Hléments de morale théorique et pratique appliqués a 
la pédagogie. Paris: Belin. 1906. Pp. 647. 

Wentscher, Max FHinfiihrung in die Philosophie. Leipzig: Gdschen. 
1906. Pp. 174 80 M. 

Wheeler, Charles K. The Hundredth Century of Philosophy. Boston: 
James H. West Co. 1906. Pp. 171. 


NOTES AND NEWS 


Proressor JAMES H. Leupa, of Bryn Mawr College, has furnished 
the JourNAL with the following note on a new method of producing color 
stimuli of definite saturation and of testing Weber’s law for color sensa- 
tions: “ Psychologists will be interested in the work being done at the 
Bryn Mawr College chemical laboratory by Dr. Horn and one of his 
students, Sue A. Blake, as outlined in a series of papers on ‘ Variable 
Sensitiveness in Colorimetry,’ published in the American Chemical Jour- 
nal (Vol. XXXV., p. 253; XXXVI., pp. 195, 516). In the first paper the 
authors show that ‘at certain definite concentrations, the comparison in 
the colorimetric determination of chromium can be made with greater 
ease and accuracy than at other concentrations.’ In two subsequent 
papers they prove that, within certain definite and experimentally de- 
terminable limits, changing with each coloring substance, the amount of 
the coloring substance that will produce a just observable difference in 
color is a constant fraction of the total weight of the coloring substance 
already present. Thus they verified by a new method, and within limits, 
Weber’s law for colorations due to potassium chromate (yellow), copper 
sulphate (blue) and ammoniacal solution of copper sulphate (violet). 
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They believe that this conclusion can be extended to all coloring sub- 
stances. The chemist interested in colorimetry will find here an experi- 
mental demonstration of the truth of the commonly made assumption 
that the coloring power of a substance is definitely proportional to its 
weight. He will learn, in addition, that the most delicate results can be 
obtained in colorimetric analysis only within certain limits of color sat- 
uration, experimentally discoverable. The psychologist will note: (1) 
That we have here a demonstration of the practicability of a new and very 
simple method of producing solutions of a definite color saturation, a 
method in which the measurement of the amount of the coloring sub- 
stance and of the liquid in which it is to be dissolved takes the place of 
photometry or of sensation judgment. Exact matches and perfectly 
graded series of color saturations can be prepared with ease within the 
limits of the validity of Weber’s law without having recourse to anything 
more than a delicate balance and a measuring vessel. (2) That he is put 
in possession of a convenient method of studying the relation of color 
sensation to stimulus. Beyond the limits of psychophysical validity, the 
curves established by Horn and Blake exhibit surprising movements. 
They are, however, regular enough to suggest the possibility of reduction 
to relatively simple laws. There is here, it seems, a territory within which 
psychophysical researches might yield rich returns. The regularity and 
consistency of the results obtained, within the limits in which Weber’s 
law was found to hold, show that, at least for those ranges of concentra- 
tion, the manner of determining the least observable color difference was 
sufficiently accurate. Dr. Horn intends to extend his investigation to 
other colors and to determine more exactly the portions of the curves fall- 
ing outside of the field of Weber’s law. Greater care in the control of 
the objective and subjective factors influencing color vision will probably 
be necessary in these regions.” 


One of the most encouraging features of recent developments in psy- 
chology is the growth of what may be called ‘ clinical psychology.’ The 
prospectus of a new journal, The Psychological Clinic, is so interesting 
that we copy here the following portions of the announcement: “ During 
the last ten years the laboratory of psychology at the University of Penn- 
sylvania has been conducting a psychological clinic, in connection with 
its work in child psychology. Children from the publie schools of 
Philadelphia and adjacent cities have been brought to the laboratory 
by parents or teachers; these children had made themselves conspicuous 
because of an inability to progress in school work as rapidly as other 
children, or because of moral defects which rendered them difficult to 
manage under ordinary discipline. When brought to the psychological 
clinic, such children are given a physical and mental examination; if 
the result of this examination shows it to be desirable, they are then 
sent to specialists for the eye or ear, for the nose and throat, and for 
nervous diseases, one or all, as each case may require. The result of 
this. conjoint medical and psychological examination is a diagnosis of 
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the child’s mental and physical condition and the recommendation of 
appropriate medical and pedagogical treatment. The progress of some 
of these children has been followed for a term of years. . . . To provide 
for an adequate report of the results of the scientific study of these 
children, primarily cases of mental and moral retardation, it has been 
determined to found a new journal—The Psychological Clinic. The 
journal will do more than merely report cases. It will assist toward 
perfecting the detailed operation of the clinical method in psychology; it 
will seek to increase the number of active contributors to clinical psy- 
chology, and it will necessarily present and discuss the principles of 
psychology that are exemplified in the analysis of the several cases. 

The Psychological Clinic will be devoted primarily to the study and treat- 
ment of mentally and morally deficient children, but this will not pre- 
clude the consideration of other types deviating from the normal child, 
nor yet of that hypothetical type, the so-called normal child. The 
methods of clinical psychology are necessarily invoked wherever the 
status of an individual consciousness is determined by observation and 
experiment, and pedagogical treatment applied to affect a change, 7%. e., 
the development of such individual mind. Whether the subject be a 
child or an adult, the result of examination and treatment may be con- 
ducted and expressed in the terms of the clinical method. Thus, the 
phenomena of adolescence, of criminality and insanity, are best investi- 
gated by the clinical method. The neurologist and psychiatrist are just 
awakening to a realization of the psychological and pedagogical signifi- 
cance of the treatment usually prescribed in cases of hysteria, psychas- 
thenia, aphasia and allied mental disorders. The Psychological Clinic 
will be issued monthly on the 15th of the month, excepting July, August 
and September. . . . All business communications should be addressed 
to The Psychological Clinic, Station B, Philadelphia, Pa.” 


Tue following changes have occurred in the organization of the de- 
partment of philosophy at Columbia University: Dr. Dickinson S. Miller 
has been appointed professor of philosophy; Dr. W. P. Montague has 
been appointed adjunct professor of philosophy; Mr. Walter B. Pitkin 
has resigned from the department to accept an editorial position on the 
New York Tribune. 


Dr. R. P. Ancrer, of the department of psychology at Yale Univer- 
sity, will lecture at the University of California, March 26-29, on ‘ Some 
Tendencies in Modern Psychology.’ 


Dr. P. J. Moésius, the author of books on various pathological, psy- 
chological and sociological subjects, died recently at Leipzig, at the age 
of fifty-three years. 


Dr. Ernst Meumann, of Kénigsberg, has been called to the chair of 
philosophy at Miinster as successor to Professor Busse. 
Dr. Epuarp Zeer has celebrated his ninety-third birthday. 








